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BRANCH NOTES 


OTAGO BRANCH: 


THE AUGUST MEETING of the Otago Branch was one of the 
best-attended for some considerable time. The main speaker 
was Denis Glover, the well-known poet and director of the 
Caxton Press, but before he was introduced to the meeting, 
Mr Harris gave a brief account of the Council meeting which 
he and Mr Dunningham had recently attended in Welling- 
ton, and of the special general meeting of the Association 
held at the same time. 

Mr Glover gave a short history of printing and of agers | 
fashions in various ages. He contrasted the aesthetic wit 
the functional attitude to printing, comparing by way of 
illustration a book produced by the Kelmscott Press and 
one on the Penguin series. The former, elaborately printed 
on hand-made paper and expensively bound, was for the 
preserver of art. A Penguin book, on the other hand, is 
within the means of the poorest reader, and is at the same 
time satisfying from the aesthetic point of view. 

The low standard of typography in New Zealand is, in 
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Mr Glover's opinion, partly due to ty aphic inheritance. 
The first types that came to New Zealand were in the very 
worst Victorian tradition, and faced with the stern necessi- 
ties of everyday life, early settlers had little time for culture. 
It was not until recently that New Zealand became aware of 
the revolution in typography which had taken place in the 
outside world. Signs of improvement, largely the result of Dr 
Beaglehole’s work are evident in the Centennial survey 
series, and in the publications of the N.Z. Council for 
Educational Research. 


In the discussion which followed, Miss Neal asked if it 
would not be possible to publish children’s editions of books 
like Burdon’s “ New Zealand Notables.” There was, she 
said, a demand for that type of book, the material is there, 
and in New Zealand we have the people who could write 
them. Yet nothing of that description is published. The 

uestion of binding was also discussed, and Mr Glover out- 
lined the means to which the Caxton Press had resorted to 
overcome the difficulty of procuring good binding cloth. It 
was suggested that some new type of binding might be 
evolved from material which was Sbeainable in New Zealand. 

The Dunedin Public Library have changed the rental in 
their Pay Duplicate collection to threepence a fortnight for 
books and a penny a week for magazines, and a penny for 
each additional day. It is also intended to adopt the same 
policy as the Wellington Public Library in mixing lending 
and reference stock. The work of transferring has just 
begun. 


GENERAL NEWS 


Mrs E. J. Smith. It is with great regret that we record the death 
of Mrs E. J. Smith, wife of Councillor Smith, Chairman of the 
Library Committee of the Dunedin City Council, and a Councillor of 
the Association. 


University Libraries. The present issue contains the first of a 
series of articles dealing with the university colleges. The agricultural 
colleges are not included, as it is hoped that they will be treated in a 
special issue dealing with research and similar libraries. 


NOTICE OF ELECTION. Institutional members whose meetings 
are held for example at monthly intervals should proceed to appoint 
delegates for the purpose of nominating candidates for election which, 
as it will be recalled, is now by postal ballot so far as concerns the 
election of ordinary members of the Council. Under the rules as now 
amended, nominations must be in the hands of the Hon. Secretary by 
5 p.m. on Wednesday, 19th November, and can only be made by 
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properly appointed delegates. A notice calling formally for nomina- 
tions will be inserted in the October issue of NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, but in the meantime it is important that local authori- 
ties, etc., should appoint delegates who can nominate on their behalf. 


Mr Arundell Esdaile. Mr Esdaile who recently retired from the 
charge of the Library of the British Museum, is now in the United 
States and during October is to address the Minnesota Library 
Association, the California Library Association, ete. His courteous 
message to the Boston Conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion, held recently, concluded with these fine words:— 


“Librarians are servants of peaceful civilization; jingoism is 
abhorrent to us; our international relations have been among our 
happiest. Cedant arma libris. But for the moment we must, like 
the rest of our countrymen, devote ourselves to defeating the new 
—or rather the antiquated—gospel of violence and mendacity of 
which a great nation, capable of so much better things, has allowed 
itself to be made the tool. When that is accomplished with your 
help—and I have not yet met an Englishman who has even con- 
templated any other ending to this war—there will be the vast 
labour of bringing the world back to a real peace. In that labour 
the part of libraries will not be small. Your discussions in this 
time of gestation are thus more important than usual. You at 
Boston have the best wishes of your colleagues in this Island.” 


Great Britain. Writing in the Library Association Record for June, 
1941, Mr Arundell Esdaile records further damage to the Library of 
the British Museum—the Reading Room, he says, is closed for the 
time being. He records also damage to the Library of University 
College, London, done in September 1940. It has now been deter- 
mined that 100,000 volumes have been destroyed, many of which must 
be replaced before teaching can be effectively resumed. 

His note on the London Library contains the following interesting 
paragraphs :— 

“On May 3rd, 1841, the London Library was founded. Its origin, 
in Carlyle’s nervous inability to read in a public reading room— 
for there is no real reason to suppose that the Museum Reading 
Room of that day was much more noisy or bustling than its suc- 
cessor is to-day—is well known. But what originated as a con- 
cession to dyspepsia met deeper and more permanent needs. In 
1841 London provided no other library for the student who was 
neither a clergyman nor a physician or surgeon, except for the 
small and nearly derelict foundation of Archbishop Tenison. The 
greater provincial towns had large private library clubs of the 
‘Literary and Philosophical’ type; London, with its vastly greater 
population, had the Museum, but nothing else. It was high time. 

A remarkable feature of the London Library’s first century is 
that for all but twelve years of it it had only two Librarians, 
Robert Harrison (1852-1893) and Charles Hagberg Wright 
(1893-1940); and since 1845 it has occupied the present site, or 
rather part of it, for additions of land were made in 1913, 1923 
and 1931, and between 1922 and 1934 the buildings were enormously 
enlarged to house the stock, now swollen from the three thousand 
volumes at the opening in 1841 to half-a-million. 

The Library’s scope is omnivorous, except that physical science 
and technology are excluded; and it is astonishing how rarely an 
important book will be sought in vain in its catalogues. Hagberg 
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Wright’s great knowledge of Continenta! languages and literature 
contributed largely to this result; but the Committee and Staff 
and members have helped. The Catalogues, for which the volume 
form was necessary to serve a widely scattered membership, have 
been of much public use and stand high among select biblio- 
graphies.” 


Aid to Great Britain. At the Boston Conference of the American 
Library Association, a poster was displayed, accompanied by a treas- 
ure chest. At the head of the poster was the seal of the American 
Library Association; at the foot, that of the British Library Associa- 
tion, The wording was as follows: “You are invited to contribute 
as your heart prompts and your means permit to an offering to be 
dispatched to the British Library Association to be used at its dis- 
cretion for the relief of those members and their families who have 
become victims of the war and its suffering.” 


Radio Research Project. The July issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin 
prints an interesting article on the Library of Congress Radio 
Research Project, by Charles T. Harrell. The project was made pos- 
sible by a special grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to investi- 
gate the possible use of radio as a medium by which pertinent parts 
of the record of American culture maintained in the Library of 
Congress may be made available to the general public. 


Alphabetization. The Library Association Record for May and 
June, 1941, prints two valuable, if controversial, articles on the sub- 
ject of alphabetization, by W. M. Dickie, Sub-Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. Miss Marguerite C. Boxer of the staff 
of the Alexander Turnbull Library is preparing an index to the 
recently completed volume of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. This will be 
ready shortly and will be issued to members. 


Proceedings. The Proceedings of the Thirteenth Conference of the 
Association, held at Dunedin, 18th to 21st February, 1941, are now 
ready and have been distributed to all members of the Associa- 
tion. They have been indexed by Miss M. C. Boxer. 


Free Libraries. There may still be advocates of the cause of free 
libraries who are not in possession of a copy of the Case for Free 
Library Service, published last year by the Association. Copies are 
distributed free on application to the Hon. Secretary, P.O. Box 1529, 
Wellington, C.1. The catch-titles to the paragraphs, which connect 
up into sentences, indicate the scope of the publication: “N.Z. is back- 
ward from a library point of view as compared with Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. Our libraries are limited in scope and the country 
as a whole suffers. Our many subscription libraries have failed com- 
pared with our handful of free libraries. Figures bear this out. 
There is a greater response to free service than to subscription ser- 
vice, where amusement dominates; more valuable books are neglected 
and public money is wasted. Objections to free service are answered 
by pay collections which continue to provide light reading. Free 
libraries are a public service conducive to community planning and a 
good investment nationally as well as locally. The Government has 
taken the initiative but progress will depend on local authorities and 
on individuals working together for free libraries.” 
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One of the advantages of “going free” is the qualification for the 
“A” Service of the Country Library Service. Brief particulars of all 
on services are given on page 162 of the 1941 N.Z. Official Year 

ook. 


Forms of Stationery. The Secretary has, over a period of time, 
built up a collection of precedent forms for stationery. Libraries 
designing new stationery may call for sample forms on application. 
The Secretary would be glad to receive specimens of new forms 
designed. 


Pictures of Libraries. The file of pictures of interiors and exteriors 
of libraries in New Zealand is growing very slowly. Librarians are 
asked, when photographs are taken, to ensure that the Secretary re- 
ceives a copy of each. 


Miss E. J. Carnell. The Liaison Officer left Wellington on Satur- 
day, August 23rd, in order to visit the following libraries: Canterbury 
University College, Travelling Library for Rural Schools, Kaiapoi, 
Canterbury, Hanmer Springs Hospital, Hokitika, Runanga, Grey- 
mouth Technical School, Greymouth, Lyttelton, Dunedin, Mataura, 
Bluff, Riverton, Invercargill, Timaru, Fairlie, Tekapo. Miss Carnell 
will return to Wellington during the third week in September. 


Members of the Forces. The General Assembly Library staff has 
been sadly depleted during the two years of the war. J. O. Wilson, 
A.L.A., and I. K. McGregor have recently gone overseas to join the 
Navy and the Fleet Air Arm respectively. Sergeant B. D. Zohrab, 
who is with the Intelligence Corps, and C. H. Constable, a sergeant 
in the Dental Corps, left at the beginning of the war, and have suc- 
cessfully come through the Greek and Crete campaigns. Captain 
R. McEwan has been Assistant Adjutant at Trentham for some 
months. He served in the war of 1914-18, 

The latest recruit for the Middle East is Miss Margaret Webster, 
B.A., who is one of the 30 women to be chosen as canteen and clerical 
workers by the W.W.S.A. for service in the Lowry Hut. Temporary 
appointments have been made while these officers are overseas. 

L.A.C. W. J. R. Scoliay of the staff of the Wellington Public 
Libraries is now undergoing training in Canada. A.C.2 C. H. Hulls 
and Cpl. K. G. Mawson of the staff of the same Libraries are still 
serving within the Dominion. 

Particulars about further members of library staffs who have 
joined the armed forces will be welcomed by the Editor, P.O. Box 
1529, Wellington, C.1. 


PRESIDENT’S PRIZE 


The President of the Association, Mr W. C. Prosser, has 
offered a prize for competition among younger members of 
the profession. The following are the terms of the com- 
petition: — 


1. A prize of £3/3/- will be awarded for the best one act play 
(acting time not more than 30 minutes) having a library setting 
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and/or theme. Plays submitted need not have propaganda value, 
but the library background should be an essential and not an 
incidental feature of the play. Each entry must be the original 
work of the competitor submitting it. 

If the number and quality of entries submitted justify it, a 
second prize of £1/1/- will be awarded. 


. Entries shall be typewritten in single spacing on quarto sheets, 
one side only of each sheet. 


. Each entry shall have a pen-name written plainly on the first 
page. The name of the author shall not appear on any entry. 


. Each entry shall be accompanied by a sealed envelope containing 
a slip of paper with the name and address of the author. On 
the outside of this envelope shall be written the pen-name. 


. The competition is open to all persons in paid employment in a 
library eligible for membership of the New Zealand Library 
Association who have not at the date of receiving entries attained 
the age of 25 years. 

. All entries shall be addressed “The Hon. Secretary, New Zealand 
Library Association, P.O. Box 1529, Wellington, C.1,” and shall be 
clearly marked with the word COMPETITION. 

. Entries must be in the hands of the Hon. Secretary on or before 
Saturday, 29th November, 1941. 


. A judge or judges will be appointed by the Central Executive 
Committee of Council. 


. All entries and copyright therein shall become the property of the 
Association. 


A short bibliography which may be of help to candidates is 
appended: This list has been compiled from Library Literature. 


reference to the Wilson Library Bulletin, Volume 10, pages 114-117, 
October 1935, is given as follows: Wilson Bul 10: 114-117 0’35. 


PLAYS FOR LIBRARY PRESENTATION 


Books in the woods. Wilson Bul 10: 114-117 0’35 

Cauman, S. Alice in bookland. Wilson Bul 9:81-4 0’34 

Clarke, S. M. Giving the library the air. Wilson Lib. Bul 15:230-1 
N’40 


Dean, H. R. Non-fiction party. Wilson Bul 10:200-04 N’35 

Evans, L.M. Dewey decimal playlet. Wilson Bul 11:207 N’36 

Fairies in the room. Libn & Bk World 24:187-9 Mr ’35 

Hunt, S. Treasure! Wilson Bul 8:107-10 0’33 

King, F. L. “Cross my palm with silver.” Wilson Bul 11:119-20 0’36 

Lee, E. At the sign of the “Bible and Sun.” Wilson Bul 9:120-9 N’34 

Lytle, J. Greek play annual report. Lib J 58:224-5 Mr 1 ’33 

Matson, C. If worse comes to worst; or, Times are getting harder and 
harder. Wilson Bul 7:353 F’33 

Moran, M. E. Court of books. Elementary English Review 15:236-7 
0’38 

Phelps, E. M. ed. Book and library plays for elementary and high 
school use. 1938 Wilson, H. W. 

Ryan, Mrs R. M. Snow White or the modern school] girl. Wilson 
Bul 18:554-5 Ap’39 

Sagoff, M. Library operetta. Wilson Bul 12:243-7 D’37 

Towles, L. R. Pied piper. Wilson Bul 11:135 036 
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Williams, Mrs B. G. Land of make-believe. Wilson Bul 9:78 034 

Willoughby, E. E. Last of Mr Weekney; a book agent’s tragedy. 
Wilson Bul 9:484-8 My’35 

Zelik, J. Two steps from the poorhouse. Wilson Bul 13:700 Je’39 


THE OBJECTIVE 


THERE IS THE sTory told us by a distinguished librarian, one 
of the women responsible for the extent to which other 
librarians are cys to think of themselves as adult edu- 
cators. When she first became a member of a library staff 
in a Mid-western city, she was perfectly satisfied to look upon 
librarianship as an orderly job that had to do with checking 
out books and keeping al catalogues in proper shape. But 
she had the good fortune to have as her superior a man of 
rare social insight who saw that no library has a right to 
exist in splendid isolation from the community it pretends to 
serve. She was shocked to discover that this man did not 
— her as already qualified for her work. Instead he 
told her to spend the first several months becoming 


acquainted with the city. He laid down no rules by which 
she was to achieve such acquaintanceship. He simply told 


her to go and find out what kind of place it was, what kinds 
of people were in it, what chief problems these people faced 
in their American pursuit of life, liberty and happiness, and 
in what possible way books could be of use to them if pre- 
sented so temptingly that they could feel free to use them. 
Hers was the kind of search in which tentative step led to 
step, tentative insight to insight. By the time her odd train- 
ing period was over she was committed to the belief that the 
library has to justify its existence by its power to render 
help to adult Americans on a far broader see than it has 
traditionally claimed as its own. 

Now when this woman sets up classes for future librarians 
she in turn sends these young men and women out to become 
familiar with their communities. They, in turn, are shocked. 
They go as she herself went, with a reluctant backward 
glance at the neat world of shelves and card catalogues. But 
most of them gradually learn why she sent them out—and 
the army of adult educators gains new recruits thereby. 


—Overstreet, H. A. & 


Overstreet, B. W. Leaders of adult education. American Assoc. for 
adult educ, 1941, pp 83-84. 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 


By H. G. Miter, Librarian 








ALTHOUGH VicToRIA COLLEGE is much the youngest of the 
four university colleges, it was the first to make a regular 
appropriation of funds for library purposes; and I think it 
would be true to say that from the beginning the library has 
been regarded as the real centre of lus life. Both Coun- 
cil and Professorial Board have taken a keen interest in it 
and we have had half a dozen munificent benefactors. 
Altogether we think we have fared well. 


It was in the good old days, when professors rode down on 
horseback from the heights of Karori to deliver lectures 
under cover of night in the Girls’ High School at Thorndon, 
that the library began to be put together. Stuffed into cup- 
boards by day and brought out at night by a student- 
librarian, the books were no doubt a dismal sight. By 1914, 
however, there were 9000 of them and the library had a home 
of its own in Kelburn and a librarian who meant business. 
A bit too much of “the grim wolf’ and “the privy paw” 
about him no doubt, yet B. H. Ward deserves a high and 
honourable place in the records of our profession: in his 
seventeen years of office a thoroughly good tradition of order 
and quiet was established for which all who now live should 
be grateful and not least myself. The years between 1914 
and 1927 were years of great progress. The annual expendi- 
ture on books rose to £500, he k collection increased to 
21,000, the number of borrowers per year rose from 30 to 
400, and in 1921 the present main reading room was 
opened. 


Neither Mr Ward nor myself (I succeeded him in 1928) 
were trained librarians, but in 1932 the ever-bountiful Car- 
negie Corporation came along with an offer of money for 
books and a travelling fellowship for the librarian, to enable 
him to study library work for a year in America and Eng- 
land. I can speak freely of our subsequent progress, because 
I attribute it chiefly to the assurance given in this and other 
ways by the Corporation. The upshot was that in the eight 

ears following 1933 we not only doubled our book stock 
ut increased our annual appropriation (apart from Car- 
negie Grants) by over 50 per cent.; we increased our staff 
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from two to five, made the professorial library committee 
merely advisory, gave the librarian “entire administrative 
control over the whole library organization,” introduced 
and carried through a re-classification according to Library 
of Congress, and in general received a new conception of the 
functions of the library in the economy of the university. 
During the five years, 1933-1937, we received some £6,000 
from the Corporation and altogether — annually about 
£2,000 on books and periodicals. We have also been lucky 
enough to receive two money bequests that will carry us on 
at about the same rate for another five years. In addition to 
all the rest we received very large gifts and bequests of books 
from the libraries of Mr W. J. McEldowney, Sir Robert 
Stout, Mr R. F. Blair, Mr A. R. Atkinson, Mr J. O. Turn- 
bull, and Mr Horace Fildes. Since 1933 we have added 
annually about 3,000 volumes, and we have considerable 
arrears of unaccessioned material. 


In general we are becoming very strong on the side of law 
and history and all social sciences. Law has, of course, always 
had the chief claim on our resources; we could do with more 
reports but are fairly well-provided with the ordinary law- 
books and also with jurisprudence and constitutional and 
international law. We have, I should think, much the best 
lot of law periodicals to be found in New Zealand. In His- 
tory we have developed our French section a little more than 
most other sections and we have a good collection of pre- 
revolutionary American State archives. We have Mr Fildes’ 
noble collection of New Zealand books, an interesting lot 
of New Zealand pamphlets (including 1,100 from Sir Robert 
Stout) and a valuable collection of works on architecture 
(from Mr Turnbull's library), not to mention the Fine Arts 
material provided by the Carnegie Corporation. Since the 
establishment of the School of Public Administration we have 
received substantial special grants to enable us to build up a 
collection of material for its students. The Valder Endow- 
ment for the study of labour problems in New Zealand will 
also enable us to expand in this direction. 

I think most readers find the library a pleasant place to 
work in, in spite of—perhaps because of—the fact that we 
insist on a strict observance of the library rules and especially 
the rule of silence. The shade of my formidable predeces- 
sor, Horace Ward, still stalks abroad at intervals; the idlers 
and chatterers don’t know what it is that keeps them straight 
but it is really the old man’s touch on the shoulder. At any 
rate the Reading Rooms are popular places. And it is not 
only readers who find themselves at home: once appointed, 
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the staff seem never able to get away. Of the full-time staff 
only one member has ever resigned and that was at the end 
of 17 years! 

I have not burdened my account with much in the way of 
statistics, but I think it will interest readers of the Bulletin 
to know that in 1914 our readers numbered 46 and are now 
just under 900, our book loans were then 630 and are now 
just under 15,000, our actual expenditure on books and 
periodicals was then £211 and last year (when there was a 
big fall because of import restrictions) it was £1,438, our 
stock of bound books was then 9,000 and is now over 50,000. 
We look forward to still better things in the future. 


COUNTRY LIBRARY SERVICE 


THE THIRD Annual Report (1940-41) of the Country Library 
Service* reveals some significant trends. These are: 

(1) The raising of the population limit to places which 
may be supplied by the Service up to 10,000. 

(2) The steady growth of libraries participating: 265 in 
1939-40 to 302 in 1940-41. 

(3) The inclusion of two counties in the Service— 
McKenzie County for complete service to the whole area, 
and Raglan County which has undertaken to pay the cost 
of service to all public libraries within its boundaries. 

(4) The inauguration of a Union Catalogue for the 
Dominion. 

Of these the most important development is the third. 
The first step that the Country Library Service was bound to 
take when it was inaugurated was to utilise existing 
libraries for distribution purposes. Its song in this 
direction has been mentioned. But the ultimate object of 
the Service is to join individual libraries in a given area into 
a satisfactory working unit. That is why the participation 
of the two counties mentioned is so significant. A further 
development will be necessary, however, and it is to be hoped 
that an enlargement of individual county participation will 
soon be followed by a federation of counties into a single 
unit large enough to make it possible for a headquarters 
library to be established from which full and complete 
library service could be provided. 


*Copies obtainable on application to The Director, Country Library 
Service, Parliament Buildings, Wellington, C.1. 
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We know that the Director hopes as soon as the re- 
organization of libraries participating in the scheme is com- 
sammy to have comparative statistics of the use which is 

eing made of the Service. If the progress reported from 
Morrinsville can be taken as a guide the statistics should be 
impressive. Here membership has increased in three years 
from 105 to 863 and circulation from 10,800 in 1938-39 to 
31,373 in 1940-41. 

Readers of the Report will find interest in other direc- 
tions: the Hamper Service, Postal Service, Request Service 
and exchange among libraries of their own stock. The 
service of periodical literature is another interesting new 
development. 

Space forbids reference to other developments, such as the 
co-operation of the Service in the Dominion Museums 
travelling exhibits, and the work of Miss Carnell, the liaison 
officer of the Country Library Service and the Association. 
Her report (which forms part of the Country Library Ser- 
vice Report) will repay careful attention. 

This review would not be complete without a reference to 
the work connected with the war effort which the Country 
Library Service, in co-operation with the Association, has 
carried out. Up to 3lst March 1941, 97,403 books and 
99,670 periodicals were dispatched to various camps in New 
Zealand and overseas, and to military transports and units of 
the Royal Navy. In this work the Country Library Service 
has played the leading part, lending both its stock and staff 
to the limit of its resources. 

—J.B. 


REVIEWS 


American Public Library Building: Its Planning and Design with 
special reference to its administration and service. By Joseph L. 
Wheeler and Alfred Morton Githens. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1941. $4.00.) 


PRODUCED UNDER the auspices of the American Institute of 
Architects and supported by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, Joseph L. Wheeler and Alfred Mor- 
ton Githens, Librarian and architect respectively of the 
recently erected Enoch Pratt Free eg Bahiouve (Ma.), 
have co-operated in a work on public library architecture 
which is a veritable encyclopaedia of knowledge on the sub- 
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ject. Comorian 484 pages of text and illustration, the 
ook measures eleven inches by eight, has an index of 16 
pages in three columns and 500 illustrations of exteriors, 
interiors, plans and diagrams. Its low price is due to the 
grant made by the Carnegie Corporation so that the book 
could obtain a wide distribution. The authors acknowledge 
their indebtedness to a host of collaborators who have 
assisted them. 

Commencing with the functions of the modern public 
library building the authors show how library planning has 
developed up to the present day. In Part 2 factors for a 
building project are laid down and useful data are provided 
on a wide range of topics—e.g. size of building in relation 
to population, building costs, location, placement on site, 
plans, specifications, contracts, and architectural and _ tech- 
nical advisory services. In Part 3 a thorough discussion is 
made of the elements which make up the public library of 
today and their relationships. This is not limited to the 
— departments only but includes every unit of the 
ibrary such as offices and workrooms; staff accommodation, 
including rest, welfare and social rooms; exhibition features, 
lecture rooms and museums; as well as levels, entrances, 
halls, stairs and elevators. 

Part 4 which is devoted to an analysis of recent library 
plans may be considered by librarians as the most fascina- 
ting part of the book. The variety of designs which have 
been evolved in the endeavour to arrive at the ideal or most 
efficient plan is reviewed both for small libraries and large 
libraries. It certainly is not for want of trying that unani- 
mity has not been achieved, and it is astonishing to find how 
many plans have been tried. Of particular interest is the 
relation of the book stack to the general plan,‘and the steps 
in the progress of the stack from the rear of the building to 
its centre and latterly to the floor below the main floor, is 
considered in detail. 

The two remaining sections deal respectively with the 
problems of special cases (not Perel grime the building 
structure and its equipment. In the former the remodelling 
of obsolete buildings is of particular value. Equally valu- 
able is the section devoted to equipment which includes 
lighting, natural and artificial; heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning; the bookstack and bookshelving; and finally 
furniture. 

This notice is not intended to be a critical review: that 
will, I hope, follow in due course. All that is intended now 
is to draw attention to a work of first-rate importance to 
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library authorities and librarians of all kinds and sizes of 
public libraries. The carefully worked out data and the 
opinions of the authors, who have devoted long and careful 
thought to the subject, will be of the greatest value to them 
when called upon to prepare designs for new buildings, or 
(as may more often be the case) to effect minor improve- 
ments in cence. bageqaeanart or equipment. Both text and 
illustrations will be a source of the greatest help and inspira- 
tion. 

—J.B. 


Bibliography: a beginner’s guide to the making, evaluation and use 
of bibliographies. By Marion Villiers Higgins. (New York, H. W. 
Wilson Co. 1941. 60c.) 


This is an extremely useful and concise guide occupying 
only 42 pages. It covers the principal points in bibliography- 
making in a form which is readily assimilated, and the guide 
should be of great use not only to librarians, but to laymen 
who have to compile bibliographies of various kinds. The 
expression is remarkably simple and the booklet should be 
most valuable. 


METHODS AND CONDITIONS 
OF APPOINTMENT TO THE 
STAFFS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
LIBRARIES IN NEW ZEALAND 


By DIRECTION OF Conference the following statement with 
regard to advertisement of positions and methods and condi- 


tions of appointment is presented for the information of 
members. 


General Statement 


The following libraries were circularised with regard to 
the advertising of positions and methods and conditions of 
appointment: Auckland P.L.; Auckland Univ. Coll.; Can- 
terbury P.L.; Canterbury Univ. Coll.; Dunedin P.L.; Inver- 
cargill P.L.; Lower Hutt P.L.; New Plymouth P.L.; Palmer- 
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ston North P.L.; Otago Univ.; Timaru P.L.; Wanganui 
P.L.; Wellington P.L.; Victoria Univ. Coll.; Alexander 
Turnbull; Country Library Service and General Assembly 
Library. 

The information received was so varied that no common 
practice could be found. Libraries whose names are omit- 
ted from the various statements made no report on these 
points. One practice seems fairly common and that is to 
make senior appointments from members of the staff, thus 
only advertising junior positions. 

The libraries reporting have been divided into three main 
categories: Public, University and State. 


Public Libraries 


Advertising of positions: Dunedin, Timaru and Wanganui 
in local papers, Palmerston North junior positions in local 

apers, senior assistants in papers in main cities and possibly 
In N.Z.L.; Wellington junior positions in local papers but 
applicants may be called from other Corporation depart- 
ments before public advertisement made; in Christchurch 
advertised for only if no suitable applicant on waiting list. 

Application forms: Dunedin and Invercargill issue applica- 
tion forms, but not Auckland, Christchurch, Lower Hutt, 
Timaru, Wanganui and Wellington. 

Conditions of appointment: Auckland and New Plymouth 
require joining of their respective “Local Authorities’ 
Officers’ Industrial Unions of Workers”; Dunedin, Lower 
Hutt, Wanganui, Wellington, 3 months’ probation; Inver- 
cargill 6 months. Medical certificate necessary Dunedin, 
Invercargill, Wellington. 

Invercargill may require employees to sit L.A. exams. 
Wellington L.A. exams. compulsory. 

Methods of appointment: Auckland, Christchurch, New 
Plymouth, Wanganui, Wellington report that senior posi- 
tions are generally filled by promotion of existing staff. 


University Libraries 


Advertising of positions: Canterbury and Otago advertise 
junior appointments local papers, senior positions metro- 
politan dailies (Canterbury in morning papers); in addition 
Otago advertises in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES for senior posi- 
tions, and junior ones if time allows. Auckland since 1927 
has advertised only junior positions and these in local 
papers. Victoria advertises all vacancies. 

Application form: Otago and Victoria have no form. 

Conditions of appointment: Auckland requires L.M. exam. 
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to be taken 18 months after appointment; next one a year 
thereafter. 6 months’ probation. 

Methods of appointment: Auckland, appointment made 
by Council on recommendation of librarian in consultation 
with Chairman of Library Committee. Otago, made by 
Council on librarian’s recommendation. 


State Libraries 


Advertising of positions: The General Assembly Library 
reported that it is not the rule to advertise, vacancies are 
filled from a waiting list. The Public Service Commissioner 
reported that the usual practice is to advertise vacancies 
within the Public Service and if no satisfactory — 
emerge, to make wider appeal through the daily press. 
Salaries and educational qualifications required are always 
clearly stated. Alternatively, however, common practice for 
prospective employees to make application in advance for 
general or specific service and where vacancies occur a suit- 
able selection can generally be made. 

Application forms: Alexander Turnbull and the Country 
Library Service have application forms, P.S.C. 17a, which 
are obtainable at all main Post Offices. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
LIBRARY COMMITTEEMAN 


A Session at Conference, 1941 





Chairman: Mr W. C. Prosser (Rangiora) 





[Continued] 


Mr E. J]. SMirH (DUNEDIN): I gather it is not my function to 
dilate upon the value and advantage of a Public ante di 
but rather to suggest certain topics which might profitably 
be debated by Committeemen at their special session during 
the forthcoming Conference. 

Without therefore going minutely into them, the follow- 


ing are some administration problems which require con- 
sideration: — 


(1) Interpreting the Library to the Public 
It is not the responsibility of the public library to issue 
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light reading on a free basis for recreational purposes. There 
is a responsibility for seeing that as much reading as pos- 
sible of a serious kind is available and that the public knows 
about it and is making use of it, once it is available. Do 
public libraries effectively reach the whole of the public? 
What means should be used to see that the maximum use 
is made of the books bought. Radio advertising is recom- 
mended, printed publicity and notices in tramcars, etc., 
“USE THE PUBLIC LIBRARY.” But committeemen have 
a responsibility to discuss the work of the library in Council 
so that reports can be read in the paper which give some 
idea of the aims of the committee and of the work which 
the library is doing. Chairmen of committees can also make 
personal statements to the press with regard to the wider 
use of the library. It should be possible to arrange broad- 
casts by chairmen or committeemen on the national stations 
from local stations at least once every year. The work of city 
departments is badly publicised; only disputes are reported 
in the press and the total result on the public may be a 
confirmed impression of muddlement and disagreement. 
This needs to be offset by consistent and regular statements 
of the work the department is doing, or has done, and con- 
tinual explanation of the rights of citizens to use the library. 
No business firm would flourish if the only advertising it 
did was to publish the disputes which occur at the meetings 
of its ade of directors. There are more persons than one 
believes, who do not know where the library is, or what 
body runs it, or what it is for. Institutions in a democrary 
must be continuously discussed, explained and understood 
if possible by an ever wider public. 


(2) Co-operation between Corporation Departments 

Auckland has very sensibly centralised departmental book- 
buying by establishing a municipal library which is available 
to heads of departments and to councillors who want to keep 
in touch with developments with whi h the city is con- 
cerned. Even in the smallest town the library should pur- 
chase and make available the range of books likely to be 
needed by the borough engineer. Councillors have not a 
large amount of time available for assembling reference to 
topics under discussion. This should be done by the muni- 
cipal library, if it is established. 


(3) Committee routine should be cut down 


Too much time is spent in committee in consideration of 
routine reports of statistics, etc. The function of the com- 
mittee is not to deal with details,and trivialities, but to 
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make those policy decisions which are necessary. Routine 
reports should be sent out if necessary by post as soon as they 
are available. The librarian’s comments should cover only 
points needing action of some kind; or indicate tendencies 
which require attention. 


(4) Policy Decisions 


The Committee should formulate a policy for the year 


before preparing its estimates. A summary of needs should 
be discussed such as, 


(a) building maintenance programme; (b) new sections of stock 

to be developed; (c) staff organisation; (d) fiction policy; 

(e) project deferred from the past such as: intermediate sec- 

tion for older children, branch libraries, business libraries, 
municipal reference collection. 

Can New Zealand afford 3/- to 4/- per head of the popula- 

tion in Cities, as advocated by the Library Association? To 


which extent could economy be effected through library co- 
operation? 


(5) Cost Accounting 


How successful is cost accounting in New Zealand muni- 
cipal services, and are library departments likely to benefit 
in efficiency? Such processes as registration of borrowers 
costs money in time, and in a city which spends a consider- 
able amount on registration of electors, it may not be neces- 
sary if the library is “ free.” How do other processes stand? 


(6) Constitution of Library Committees in New Zealand, 
Co-option 

In New Zealand it is usual for the library committee to be 
made up wholly of members of the City Council, wherever 
the council is responsible for the conduct of the library. 
This is not so in America, where the borrowers elect a com- 
mittee to govern the library, at an annual meeting—or there 
is a system of the annual retirement of one trustee per year, 
so that continuation of policy is maintained. At Auckland, 
I believe the Council still invites one outside member to 
serve on the Library Committee. That practice is likely to 
be followed in New Zealand. City councillors are busy men, 
and might care to delegate the control of the library to a 
sub-committee more immediately interested. On the other 
hand, the whole functioning of the library is dependent on 
the support of the Finance Committee of the Council and 
the closer the connection between the Library and the Fin- 
ance Committee the better. Under the present circum- 
stances, it is essential that at least one member of the library 
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committee should be a member of the Finance Committee. 
Generally speaking, I think the control should be in the 
hands of the library committee but there would be no harm 
in co-opting the services of outstanding literary men. 


(7) Relation of the Library Association to the Municipal 
Association 

In the case of the desirability of adoption of some standard 
of library service, e.g. 3 [- to 4/- per head of the population 
in cities, or adoption of a recommended salary schedule, it 
will be necessary to make some approach to the Municipal 
Association. It is suggested that a | seculushens to the Muni- 
cipal Association should be considered by this session of con- 
ference, and reported upon to conference, before any 
approach to the Association is made. 


(8) Co-operation 


Our whole population is equivalent only to that of an 
overseas city. In an overseas city of one and a half million, 
all book-buying, cataloguing and information service would 
be centralised. In New Zealand, all local bodies of 10,000 
population and under may obtain help in book supply from 
the Government. What organisation should be set up to 
guarantee efficiency of book supply to larger towns and 
cities? Can any saving be effected, or any increase in 
efficiency be made? 


(9) Local Versus National Control—Book Selection 


It is an established principle of government that institu- 
tions tend to decay and to die, unless there is local initia- 
tive and control behind them. While great gains in effici- 
ency could certainly be made by nationalisation of New 
Zealand libraries, it is hoped that national organisation will 
remain severely limited. National organisation should go no 
further than the guarantee of an efficient book supply. 
There is a national responsibility to see taat all books do 
enter the country, but local responsibility should take over 
from this point. 


(10) Library as an Election Issue 


A library is probably the most un-controversial depart- 
ment of a city corporation, no one doubts their utility, the 
only question at stake is the extent of their support. Are 
libraries likely to benefit by inclusion in election platforms? 
Unless the issue has to be fought out, of free library versus 
subscription library, there seems to be little to gain by the 
election issue. The Association should perhaps watch the 
issue of platforms and draw attention to any complete omis- 
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sion of the library interest from a published platform. 
(11) Library Association Branch 


How actively should association branches concern them- 
selves with the welfare of libraries within their area? Should 
they make representation to local bodies, etc? Should com- 
mitteemen encourage this? In Dunedin the Amenities So- 


ciety from time to time submits recommendations to the Re- 
serves Department. 


(12) Friends of the Public Library 


In Dunedin for many years the Amenities Society has ex- 
isted to further the interests of the City Reserves, to see that 
the reserves are adequately maintained and even to see that 
they are endowed. Very good work has been done. In the 
past, the Library Association has considered the desirability 
of establishing similar bodies under the title of Friends of 
the Library association. It is as a point of general policy 
desirable that those citizens who are interested in any city de- 
partment should be encouraged to join an association at a 
nominal charge, so that the work of the department can be 
discussed and urged on. What relationship should such a 
body bear to the Library Committee? Should there be any 
direct representation on the Committee? 


Resolution 


Since there appears to be a fairly wide range of subject 
matter for consideration of committeemen which can be 
profitably discussed, it is suggested that the following resolu- 
tion should be forwarded to Conference: 


That this Conference instruct the incoming Council of 
the Association to constitute a Standing Committee covering 
the welfare of interests of Public Libraries from the view- 
point of Library Committeemen. 


DISCUSSION 


Miss E. MELVILLE (AUCKLAND) regretted that few of the 
chief librarians were present owing to other seminars occur- 
ring at the time. She thought that possibly as librarianship 
had now taken on the aspect of a — the local and 
other bodies interested in the Library Association might 
gracefully withdraw so as to leave the field clear without any 
conflict of interest. 

MR J. B. KENT (GREYMOUTH) supported the suggestion, and 
mentioned other fields where local body heads of depart- 
ments had their own organization free from any participa- 
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tion by the local body, such as the Town Clerks’ Institute, 
Electrical Engineers, Gas Managers, etc. 


Dr. s. C. ALLEN (NEW PLYMOUTH), MR W. G. BLACK (PAL- 
MERSTON NORTH), and MR C. H. CHAPMAN, M.P. (WELLINGTON) 
said that they would be sorry to see any serious suggestion of 
the controlling authorities breaking away from the Associa- 
tion, and suggested that the introduction of the lay-mind in 
the affairs affecting libraries introduced advice and guidance 
of the kind required to give balance to many of the sugges- 
tions and proposals carried from time to time at the various 
Conferences. ‘They considered too that the lay representation 
on the Association Council was necessary, but that the lib- 
rarians themselves should realize that under our present con- 
stitution local and other body representatives were entitled 
to a reasonable share in the guidance and administration of 
the Association. 


MR wW. J. GAUDIN (WELLINGTON) considered that the papers 
were of sufficient importance to all delegates to have been 
read in open conference. 


The three main speakers spoke of the statistics of issue in 
relation to population and the cost to the ratepayers of their 
respective library systems. It was generally agreed that this 
worked out about 3/- per head of population. 


Budgets, too, were in evidence, and it is largely in this 
field that the local body members can help. After all the 
changes in any system apart from the benefits they confer 
depend largely on the cost, and if it can be shown that the 
change from say subscription to free or partially free systems 
can be performed without a large increase in cost, then a 
local body will view the proposal more favourably. 

After a motion had been tabled on the question of holding 


special sessions at Conference, the following was carried by 
way of amendment: 


THAT IN FUTURE CONFERENCES OF THE AS- 
SOCIATION MORE TIME BE GIVEN TO THE DIS- 
CUSSION OF LIBRARY MATTERS FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF LIBRARY COMMITTEEMEN. 





PAY COLLECTIONS IN 
SMALL LIBRARIES 





(Reprint of Circular issued by the Country Library Service) 





What is a Pay Collection? 


A Pay Collection is a section of the library run on book 
club lines. A charge such as 3d per book is made for each 
loan from the collection. 


Why Have a Pay Collection? 


The aim of a Pay Collection is to provide an efficient ser- 
vice of light fiction without using up on this one section of 
the library a great part of the total library subsidy. The 
Pay Collection rll « not be regarded as a money-making 
device. It is a means of putting the supply of popular fic- 
tion on a self-supporting basis. There are two reasons for 
doing this. The first is that to satisfy adequately the tre- 
mendous demand for fiction without making any charge to 
the reader would need a much greater subsidy from public 
funds than any library authority in New Zealand is likely to 
give. The second reason is that it is very debatable whether 
public money ouglit to be spent in providing without charge 
books which lack literary content or subject value and which 
experience has proved can be provided satisfactorily upon a 
commercial basis. 

A good theoretical case can be made out for excluding 
altogether from public library shelves books which lack lit- 
erary content or informational value. If there are any lib- 
rary authorities in New Zealand bold enough to put this 
theory into practice they need not be concerned with this 
circular. It is because a century of library history has failed 
to provide sufficient evidence that it is possible for most 
public libraries to exclude light fiction entirely from their 
stock that the pay collection means of dealing with the fic- 
tion problem has been devised. 

What to put in the Pay Collection 

The bulk of the books in the pay collection should be re- 
prints of popular fiction such as detective and western stories 
and the works of such authors as Warwick Deeping, Ethel 
Boileau, P. C. Wren, O. Douglas, Anne Duffield, P. G. Wode- 
house. Many books of this sort are very competently 
written, they are not in any sense bad books, but their main 
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virtue is their popularity, their literary significance or sub- 
ject value is negligible, and therefore they should be put in 
the pay collection. 

It is expected that the New Zealand Library Association 
will issue shortly a comprehensive list of authors for both 
the free and pay sections. Generally speaking the division 
between the two sections can be made by author, though 
occasionally there will be an individual work which, on ac- 
count of its subject value, is worth putting in the free section 
though other works by the same author are of the pay col- 
lection type. The example below of the type of book and 
author for each section may be a useful guide until a com- 
plete list is available. 


A (for free section). All authors whose names appear in 
studies of English and American literature. Translations 
from foreign languages (there are one or two exceptions, 
e.g., Vicki Baum, but as a general rule translated novels are 
worth putting in the free section). 

Armstrong, Martin; Blake, George; Brittain, Vera; Cather, W. 
A.; De La Roche, M.; Hilton, James; Holtby, Winifred; Hutchinson, 
y > Huxley, Aldous; Kaye-Smith, Sheila; Linklater, Eric; Lucas, 
B (for pay collection). All western and detective stories. 
Aldrich, B. S.; Baldwin, F.; Birmingham, G. A.; Boileau, Ethel; 
Clarke, I. C.; Clouston, J. C.; Crompton, R.; Deeping, W.; Dell, E. 
M.; Diver, M.; Frankau, G.; Hay, I; Hepple, A.; Hichens, R.; 
Jacob, N.; Macnamara, R. S.; Wodehouse, P. G.; Wren, P. C. 

In addition to the books put in the pay collection because 
of their lack of literary or subject value, it may be necessary 
for financial reasons to put in the pay collection temporarily 
all newly-published novels (as distinct from newly-purchased 
reprints), because the demand for new novels is so great that 
it is rarely possible to satisfy it adequately upon a free basis. 
At the end of six or nine months novels put into the pay col- 
lection merely because they were new should be transferred 
to the free shelves. 

There is no need to transfer books from the pay collection 
to the free shelves when they have ‘ paid for themselves,’ but 
books should not be kept in the pay collection after they 
have ceased to go out fairly frequently; at that stage either 
they should be sold or transferred to the free section. 

Libraries which have had free library service for some time 
before they establish a pay collection should start that collec- 
tion with almost entlnaly new stock, but if the pay collection 


is set up at the time that the subscription system is aban- 
doned there is no reason why a number of books in the exist- 
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ing stock of the kind given in the ‘ B’ list should not be put 
in the pay collection. 


Finance 


The simplest plan is to have a single charge and period of 
loan; the recommended charge and period is 3d per fort- 
night.* If this is thought too much it is better to make it 
2d per fortnight than to have differing payments or periods 
for different types of book. Different rates of payment and 
periods of loan complicate administration and confuse 
readers. 

In addition to the charge for the loan a charge of 3d may 
be made for reserving books. This means that readers who 
borrow books very much in demand—usually newly-pub- 
lished novels costing 8/9 or more—will pay 6d in all. 


The bulk of the receipts from the pay collection should be 
used to buy new books for it, but it is quite legitimate to 
allot a percentage of the receipts to general administrative 


expenses. 

ft is very desirable that borough libraries maintaining a 
pay collection and charging an annual subscription to coun- 
try readers should make the subscription a low one, say 5/- 
a year, and then charge country readers for loans from the 
pay collection at the same rate as town readers. If a high 
subscription is charged to country readers they will think it 
unreasonable to be asked to pay 3d or 6d per book for pay 
collection loans as well as their subscription. 


Consecutively numbered receipts should be printed and 
one handed to the borrower for each 3d paid. The most 
economical and convenient form of receipt is a perforated 
roll, each receipt being about the size of a tram ticket. The 
receipts need be marked only with the running number and 
the amount ‘3d,’ it is quite unnecessary for information 
such as date or borrower’s name to be filled in. For audit 
purposes a daily or weekly record showing the number of 
the last receipt issued and the cash taken should be kept. 
The same receipt roll could be used for payments made for 
extra books if the charge for them is the same as for those 
borrowed from the pay collection. A separate receipt roll, 
of a different colour to avoid confusion, should be used for 
fines. 


* A pay-as-you-go basis will be preferred by most readers but there 
may be some who find it irritating to make small payments every 
time they borrow a book from the pay collection, they would rather 
pay a large sum at long intervals. For the benefit of these readers 
rolls of, say, fifty receipts might be offered for sale, one receipt 
being torn off every time a book is borrowed. 
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Administration 


Pay collection books should be shelved separately; allot 
a bay of shelving to the collection and mark it clearly ‘ PAY 
COLLECTION 3d per book.’ 

In case books get misplaced or any argument arises as to 
whether a book was taken from the free or pay shelves the 
pay collection books themselves should be marked in some 
way to distinguish them from the others. In larger libraries 
where books will wear out in the pay collection and there 
will be very little transferring to the free shelves the best 
plan would be to have a differently coloured label and book 
card for them, but in small libraries where many pay collec- 
tion books will sooner or later be transferred to the free 
shelves this would involve re-labelling and carding, so a 
better plan is just to mark the book-card, label, and book- 
pocket clearly with any symbol (‘ P’ or 3d would do) which 
may be determined upon for this purpose, and to cross out 
this symbol when the book goes to the free collection. If 
time permits, it is a good plan to remove the publisher's dust 
jackets when books are issued, file them and replace when 
the books come back. Some libraries line dust jackets with 
brown paper to make them last longer. 

The location of the pay collection must be determined by 
local circumstances, but two general principles are worth 
mentioning: — 


(1) The shelves containing the collection must be clearly 
separated from the main, free sections of the library. Whole 
bays, if possible a whole stack, of shelving should be used for 
the pay collection. 

(2) Use bays of shelving at the back of the library rather 
than just inside the door so that readers who use this collec- 
tion cannot help seeing also the books in the main stock. In 
this way the pay collection can help to exploit the book re- 
sources of the library. Remember that the pay collection is 
an appendage to the library, not the library an appendage to 
the pay collection. 
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